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‘CONNECTION OF DISTANT AGES BY THE 

LIVES OF INDIVIDUALS.* 
Events which we are now accustomed to regard as 
remote, are brought strangely before us—into our 
very presence, as it were—when we hear of persons 
still living, or but just dead, who were connected with 
‘them, or whose fathers were. ‘There is a feeling re- 
specting time and its events which is curiously pleased 
when a connection is thus established between our- 
selves living in the present young world, and those 
who acted in some of the older and more romantic, or 
it may be ruder worlds, which seem to us to have 
long passed away. We behold a surviving denizen of 
those elder ages with a kind of awe, as considering 
him a being not exactly like ourselves ; and we can- 
not even read of the death of such a person in the 
newspapers, without feeling that a very different kind 
of event is there recorded from what we find in the 
adjacent columns. 

‘When M. Talleyrand came a few years ago as am- 
lhassador to England, he unavoidably became an object 
af curiosity on account of his connection with events 
long become matter of history. On his appearing on 
a state occasion in the House of Lords, crowds rushed 
to see the yet living and breathing man who sat with 
Mirabeau and Bailly in the States-General, in 1789. 
The books now appear old in which the youth of Britain 
read of the early career of the ex-Bishop of Autun ; yet 
here was the man still in public life, with his eye as 
black and bright as ever. Even more interesting it 
must have been for an English or American visitor of 
Paris, three or four years ago, to see LAFAYETTE—not 
only the same Lafayette who, as commander of the 
National Guard, kissed the hand of Marie Antoinette 
on the balcony of Versailles, on the terrific 6th of 
October, and thereby saved her and her family from 
an enraged populace, but the companion in arms of 
Washington and Rechambeau many years before that 
event. The French Revolution is now a tale half a 
century); old, and most of those who figured in it 
perished amidst its tremendous violences ; yet a few 
of the nsain actors still survive. A visitor of the city 
of Brussels may yet, we believe, see BARRERE—the 
associate, of Robespierre and St Just, in the most san- 
guinary transactions of the period, and author of all 
the reports drawn up in name of the atrocious com- 
mittee of safety, and laid before the Convention. He 
will see this man, and be at the same time informed 
that he has been employing his time latterly in writ- 
ing a work against capital punishments! The mother 
of Bonaparte died so lately as February 1836—a lady 
who had mingled in and suffered from the wars of the 
Corsicans with the Genoese not long after the middle 
of the last century, and who was then for some months 
a fugitive amongst the mountains of her native land, 
when about to bring into the world the being destined 
to do every thing but subdue it. 

Amongst old historical people still living in our 
own country, the Earl of Leicester is one of the most 
remarkable. As Mr Coke of Holkham, he represented 
the county of Norfolk in parliament in the year 1776. 
He has since then been eonstantly in parliament, and, 
as a peer, still is so. He may therefore be said to 


of many lives, without their being looked upon as 


‘very short. Mr Adam, the Lord Chief Commissioner 


of the Scottish Jury Court, who died in February 
last, had been in parliament two years before Mr 
Coke—namely, in 1774. He survived his first entrance 


* An article somewhat like the present in its general scope, but 


into the House of Commons sixty-five years. These 
two men take us back to the days of Chatham. It 
was two years after Mr Coke, and four after Mr Adam, 
had entered the House of Commons, that the illus- 
trious rival of Walpole made his celebrated last ap- 
pearance in the House of Peers, to speak and vote 
against an address for the recognition of American 
independence—on which occasion “he entered the 
house in a rich suit of black velvet, a full wig, and 
wrapped in flannel to the knees”—*“supported by his 
son William Pitt and his son-in-law Lord Mahon”— 
“looking emaciated”—but yet able to stand, with his 
hands resting on his crutches, and to deliver an address 
marked with his usual power, and which concluded 
in these impressive words: “ My lords, I rejoice that 
the grave has not closed upon me, that I am still 
alive to lift up my voice against the dismemberment 
of this ancient and most noble monarchy ;” soon after 
which he fell back in a fit, and was carried out of the 
house, to die thirty-four days after. How different 
were the ideas and maxims which ruled state affairs 
when Mr Coke began his parliamentary career, from 
what he must now see in operation! And how com- 
pletely changed must the personnel of the political 
world be! He will scarcely now see around him, in 
Westminster, a single person who held any office or 
exercised any political function on the same spot sixty- 
three years ago. The recently deceased Earl of Lau- 
derdale was another of these links between remote 
political eras. He and the present Mr Miller of Glen- 
lee, who is still an acting judge in the Court of Session, 
were both in parliament in 1780. The Earl of Lau- 
derdale and Mr Adam were the individuals who re- 
spectively moved in the different houses a revision of 
the judgment pronounced on the unfortunate Muir of 
Huntershill. It is also to be remembered of Mr Adam 
that he was present at the exhibitions which Mr Clerk 
of Eldin made in London, in 1780, of his new system 
of naval tacties, at which Sir Charles Douglas was 
also present, through whom it seems next to proved 
that that system became the means of gaining 
Rodney’s great victory of April 12, 1782. Talking 
thus of the parliamentary men of the carly part of 
George III.’s reign, reminds us that a daughter of 
Lord North survived at the beginning of the present 
year, to communicate to the world, in Lord Brougham’s 
volume of* Characters,” a most interesting and affect- 
ing account of her eminent father in his domestic 
capacity, exhibiting him in the unambitious serenity 
of a private gentleman’s life, full of playfulness and 
good nature, and apparently the last man in the world 
who might have been expected to plunge a nation into 
war, or to keep it there. 

It was only on the 16th of May last, that the news- 
papers announced the death of the Earl of Powis. 
Many would suppose this to be an ordinary nobleman, 
and his name would with them pass unregarded. But 
Lord Powis was no common person. He was the son 
of the very Robert Clive who established the British 
power in India—that “ heaven-born general,” as he was 
called by Chatham, who, out as a clerk to India, 
illiterate, proud, poor, and nevertheless in a 
very few years rose to high military command, and 
performed such exploits as caused civilised nations to 
gaze at him in wonder across ing oceans. It 
was the father of this newly deceased earl, whoyso far 
back as 1744, when ordered to ask pardon of a secre- 
tary whom he had unjustly offended, and when after- 
wards in a forgiving spirit invited by that person to 
an entertainment, said, “ No, sir ; the governor did 
net command me te dine with you.” It was the father 
of this newly deceased earl who, in 1758, with nine 


hundred European soldiers, and two thousand three 


hundred native troops, fought and overthrew, at Plas- 
sey, @ native army of fifty thousand foot, eighteen 
thousand horse, and fifty pieces of cannon, thereby 
laying the foundation of that mighty empire which 
has since been the source of such enermous wealth to 
Britain ! 

In August last, died at Cheltenham, Sir James 
Steuart, of Coltness, Baronet. This obituary notice 
would also be apt to pass unnoticed. Yet to those 
who know a little of, and feel some interest in, the 
domestic history of our own northern portion of the 
island, Sir James Steuart was a somewhat remarkable 
man. He was alive in 1745, though only, it is true, 
as an infant. His father, in the month of October in 
that memorable year, proceeded from Holyroodhouse 
as ambassadorfrom PrinceCharles Stuart to Louis XV. 
of France, in order to arrange for a French invasion, 
which was to have overturned the Hanoverian dynasty 
in Britain. Such strange things may the life of a 
single man bring into connection with our own peace- 
ful age! Sir James’s mother was sister to the Lord 
Elcho who acted a conspicuous part in the insurrection, - 
and at Culloden is said to have entreated the Prince 
to charge with the wreck of his army against the too 
victorious troops of Cumberland. Sir James himself, 
this very old gentleman who died a few weeks ago at 
Cheltenham, was a friend of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu! She speaks of him in some of her letters 
as a fine young officer. She, it will be recollected, was 
born a subject of King William and Queen Mary! 
He was also a pet of the Duchess of Douglas, a singu- 
lar specimen of the old world, who spoke broad Scotch, 
uttered all sorts of broad jokes, and never went out of 
her way for any body : this duchess’s husband was 
made a duke at the Union in 1707, and fought on the 
government side at Sheriffmuir ; transactions which 
appear almost resolved into ancient history. The for- 
mer SirJames, the Prince’s ambassador, was a man of 
vigorous talent, and wrote the first treatise of any im- 
portance in our language on political economy. Yet 
he was not exempt from superstitions, such as those 
which shaded the majestic intellect of Johnson, and 
from which perhaps no man of that age was altogether 
free. He had agreed with a youthful friend named 
Trotter, that whichever of them died first, should 
come back, if possible, to give an account of the other 
world to his surviving companion. A grove near 
Coltness House, in Lanarkshire, where they had often 
studied together in summer, was the place appointed 
for this re-appearance ; that there might be no mis- 
take or misapprehension, the hour was to be noon, and 
the deceased party was to come in the form and ap- 
pearance he usually bore in life. Mr Trotter died, and 
for many years before his expatriation in 1745, Sir 
James went regularly at mid-day to the appointed 
place, in the hope of meeting his friend. Seventeen 
years of exile elapsed, during which his mind was en- 
grossed by one of the most rationalising of all studies. 
Yet, when permitted by the clemency of George III. 


respecting 
engagement with Mr Trotter. He resumed his meri- 
dian visits to the grove, and continued them to the 
end of his life, even when the gout had made him 
scarcely able to walk. He used to say, in apology, 
that we do not know enough of the world beyond the 
grave, to entitle us to say that it is impossible for one 
who has entered it to return to this terrestrial sphere. 
We must look with additional interest on the scarcely 
yet dried obituary notice of the last Sir James Steuart, 
when we find him connecting the present age with a 
tale savouring so muck of—we may almost say—the 
seventeenth century. Does the grove of Coltness still 
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exist? The estate, alas! has been sold to a minin 
company fer its iron and coal. We would fear tha 
under its new cire romantic associations 
respecting its surface may be little regarded. Yet it 
were worth while to take some eare of the mansion 
and its “ pertinents” of the five Sir James Steuarts of 
Coltness—all of whom were men of some eminenee in 
the service of their country, though in different walks 
—the second being perhaps the most remarkable. He 
was a fellow-adventurer of William of Nassau in his 
voyage of November 1688, wrote his manifesto for 
Scotland, and after the successful achievement of the 
Revolution, became his Lord-Advocate (first officer 
of the executive) for that country. “ Jamie Wylie” 
was the popular name of this sta’ on account 
of his dexterous movements amidst the troubled po- 
litics of that era; and that the name was not unde- 
served, one anecdote will show. In 1708, when the 
Chevalier St George was hovering on the Scottish 
coast with a French fleet, some one represented to 
Sir James that of course the man who wrote so im- 
rtant a paper for William could not but be in 

“ Hoot,” replied the old politician, “ I’ll e’en 
write his manifesto too !” 

Of individuals who have long held ion of 
titles, the Duchess of Sutherland, who died in Janu- 
ary last, was a able example. She had been 
Countess of Sutherland, or Banie Morar Chat, as the 
Highlanders style a female representative of that great 

ily, for seventy-four years. The succession was 
te to her in her infancy by a lamentable accident. 
er father, William Earl of Sutherland, an amiable 
young man, married to an equally amiable young wo- 
man, had two children, of whom the lately deceased 
duchess-countess was the younger, Lord Sutherland, 
coming up to the drawing-room one evening after 
dinner with a few friends, after having carried con- 
viviality, as was the custom of that age, a little 
into excess, sportively took up his eldest daughter, 
ood teow her high above his head—lost his hold, 
allowed the infant to fall on the floor, where- 
by she received as hurt of which she died. Over- 
Imed with grief, the young earl and his lady 
went to Bath, in the hope of regaining some de- 
gree of composure. He there cauglit a fever; in the 
course of which his lady attended him constantly for 
twenty-one days, and thus so completely exhausted an 
already shaken frame, that she died: he survived 
little more than a fortnight, and the corpses of this 
lately blooming pair, respectively thirty-one and 
twenty-six years of age, who had left Scotland in the 
possession of high honours, wealth, and all that the 
world can give, returned to it in one hearse, to be 
interred in one grave! A still more remarkable in- 
stance of the long possession of a peerage was furnished 
by the well-known Duke of Queensberry, who, at his 
death in 1810, had been in enjoyment of the title of 
Earl of March for eighty years except a few months. 
Mr Robert Craig of Riccarton, in Mid-Lothian, died 
in 1823, at the age of ninety-three: it was then a 
hundred and forty-two yeats since his full uncle, 
Thomas Craig, had acceded to the same property ! 
Sir Robert Grierson of Rockhall, who died in promt 
of the present year, had enjoyed his paternal estate 
for seventy-three years, and half-pay as an officer in 
the British army for three years more! This gentle- 
man was supposed to have reached the extraordinary 
age (for a gentleman) of a hundred years. also 
connected us moderns in a curious way with a distant 
historical era, for he was no more than grandson to 
Grierson of Lag, noted as a persecutor of the presby- 
terians in the reigns of the two last Stuarts. 

Surprising as is this last circumstance, it yields in 
that respect to one stated a few months ago in the 
newspapers, namely, that there lives in Lancashire (the 
name and partic place have escaped us) a man 
whose father was a subject of the Commonwealth. 
The father, born in 1659, married in 1743, when 

ty-four years of age, and soon after had this son, 
who is now ninety-five. Even this, again, is less won- 
derful than the circumstances stated in the followi 
which in the Aberdeen Jou 

summer :—* There is now living, in the vicinity 
of Aberdeen, a leman who can boast personal 
acquaintance with an individual who had seen and 
conversed with another, who actually had been present 
at the battle of Flodden Field ! ellous as this 
may appear, it is not the less true. The gentleman 
to whom we allude was personally acquainted with the 
celebrated Peter Garden of Auchterless, who died in 
1775, at the reputed age of 131, although there is 
reason to believe that he was several years older. 
Peter, in his younger days, was servant te Garden of 
Troup, whom he accompanied on a journey through 

north d, where he saw and conversed 
Jenkins, who died in 1670, at 
the age of 169. Jenkins was born in 1501, and was 
of course twelve years of age at the battle ef Flodden 
Field ; and on that memorable occasion he bore 
arrows to an English nobleman, whom he served in 
the capacity of page! Our reason for thi that 
Petor Garden was older than he is reported to have 
been, is this: There are still living individuals who 
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was then between ten and twelve years of age, he must 
have been at least 14] years old when he died.” We 
may remark in addition that toremember Peter Garden 
is no great stretch of memory. One who died in 1775 
may have surviving for five-and-twenty 

ears to come. How strange it will seem, about the year 
1864, that there should be persons li who knew a 
man that had been present at a battle which took place 
in 1644, two hundred and twenty years before, and 
who had seen one that had been present at another 
battle a hundred and thirty<me years earlier, or dis- 
tant three hundred and fifty-one years in all! When 
we think of such things, the ordinary laws of nature 
seem to have undergone some partial relaxation ; and 
the dust of ancient times almost becomes living flesh 
before our eyes. : 

Here we conclude for the present this chapter of 
old-world gossip, spun almost at random, and chiefly 
from memory, out of a mind which loves such things, 
not for their quaintness, but because it sees in them a 
sentiment of an elevated and = 

is certainly one of the materi poetry. 

_ and its modes may have had their maperiees ; 
but time smooths all these away, and when we look 
back beyond our own age, we see only what is calculated 
to delight the imagination and engage the affections. 
For this reason we would be di to en a 
feeling for the past, and should be glad if any effort 
of ours, however humble, should be attended in any 
degree with that effect. 


ANECDOTES OF FEMALES IN DEPRESSED 

CIRCUMSTANCES, 
Tue sufferings of woman in this world of ours are 
peculiar, and greater than the generality of people, 
who look only on the surface of things, seem to have 
any just conception of. The conventional rules which 
hold society in voluntary bondage, press hard on the 
gentler part of creation, in many respects, of which 
every one is cognisant ; but, in other points, woman 
endures much in secret and silence, displaying a patient 
and unostentatious fortitude more truly heroic than 
most of the actions which receive from us that misused 
appellation. In the secluded walks and nooks of life, 
there are at all times numerous females, young and 
old, who bear, with virtuous resignation, such toils and 
privations as would in most instances drive impatient 
man to vice and crime, and who will thus suffer on, 
even to the death, without a murmur or complaint ; 
while, at the same time, the training to which the sex 
is ordinarily subjected, and the strict and exclusive 
regulations which hem them in on all sides, neither 
provide nor admit of any escape from a position so 
depressing and unfortunate. A thousand sources of 
employ and subsistence are open to man. Very, very 
different is the case with woman ; and the consequence 
is an amount of suffering and sorrow, which, being 
seldom obtruded on its notice, the world in general 
has but little idea of. 

Some years ago, a well-educated individual, named 
Galley, went with a civil commission to the East In- 
dies, whence, after no long residence, he returned with 
considerable wealth, and two very young children, a 
boy and a girl, the deep tint of whose skins indicated 
that their mother had been of a coloured race. Re- 
specting the birth of these young persons he observed a 
profound silence. He placed them under the care of 
humble though decent people in a country village, and 
there he left them. The two poor little foreigners, 
for such they were in appearance at least, won the 
affections of those around them, and were happy with 
each other, till the father came and took away the boy. 
This was a great grief to the sister, and it remained 
so to her all her days, for she never saw her brother 
more, nor did she ever learn what became of him. She 
remained in the country till she reached the age of 
womanhood, scarcely ever hearing from her parent, 
who had taken up his residence in one of our larger 
towns, and had married a lady of family and wealth. 
Catherine Galley, for that was the name borne by 
the young girl, received an educatioa of a humble 
kind, and was instructed, as she grew up, in dress- 
making, being told that her bread was to be gained 
by her own exertions. And, accordingly, when she 
reached the age of twenty-one or twenty-two, her 
father sent her a small of money, coldly advising 
her at the same time to ve to the metropolis, and 
endeavour there to establish herself in the trade she 
had learned. He told her also to expect no farther 
help from him, and to “ write to him no more.” 

Miss Galley his desire, and removed to the 
metropolis, where she took a respectable lodging, and 
commenced business as a dressmaker. The adventure 
was one of little promise, as the reader may readily 
imagine. Although, considering her opportunities, 
Miss Galley was an intelligent girl, she was totally 
ignorant of the world, unskilled in the ways of 
acquiring and securing a town business, and devoid of 


both friends and acquaintances. Most assiduously did 
she apply for employment ; but few gave her any occu- 
pation, and her means were insufficient for her humble 
maintenance. Her funds were all expended 

‘or 3 an » Wi a 
short time after her entrance into it, it Ree the 
scene of privation and es g To none but the 
unfortunate inmate herself, and partially to the old 
woman who brought her the necessaries required for 
sustaining life, were the secret hardships of that habi- 
tation known. Yet the gentle creature never mur- 
mured, though many a day passed without almost a 
morsel crossing her lips, and though her best fare, at. 
any time, was such in kind and quantity as scarcely 
even the poorest in this country are condemned to, 
At last Miss Galley was reluctantly compelled to 
write to her father, who was living in the midst of 
ease and and part of whese fortune, if one 
may judge from the rapid —— which it was acquired, 
was probably derived through her mother. This ought 
to have given weight to the doaghter’s claims, even 
if the father, ay own , did not hold himself 
bound to attend to his child’s welfare. But the letter 
was unanswered, and such was the fate, also, of one or 
two other applications which Miss Galley found her- 
self necessitated to make. 

Things grew rapidly worse with the subject of our 
story, ni the evil of. declining health was added to 
the other misfortunes that surrounded her. This pre- 
vented her from making exertions which the extre- 
mity of her distress might have led to ; though, under 
any ci her total unaequaintance with a 
town life in a measure closed her even the 
very few avenues by which a decent subsistence could 
have been gained by one like her. Can a more toych- 
ing picture be i ed than that of this poor young 
creature, si in her noiseless home, without 
friends, and almost without food, in the midst of a 
rich and populous city, pining hourly under the pres- 
sure of want and sickness, and listening ever in vain 
for the - of some one to bring her temporary occur 

and temporary relief? She did often heat 
on her stair, but they all passed to some 
more fortunate neighbour, some one who had friends 
to speak to, and to receive support from. One day, 
when Miss Galley was almost sinking into broken- 
hearted despair, being then without a penny in the 
world, and having not a morsel in her dwelling, a lady 
called upon her, and spoke about werk. But this was 
only the ostensible cause for the visit. In a few 
minutes the lady disclosed herself to be the step- 
mother of Miss Galley, or at least the present wife of 
her father. She had accidentally seen one of the let- 
woman of good dispositions, taken advan a 
visit to some ef her friends to call on Miss Galle a 
The wan and wasted appearance of the latter moved 
the visitor to tears; but unfortunately her husband 
was to her a master rather than a husband, and kepu 
her so straitened in pecuniary matters, that it was 
out of her power to bestew much more than her pity. 
She gave Miss Galley the little sum which she pm 
command, and said that while she lived she would be: 
a friend to her. But earthly friendship was not long 
required. Still patient, still unmurmuring, the poor 
coloured girl away by degrees. In her latter 
days, her case became known to one or two people, who 
gave some attention to her wants. But the help came 
too late to do her essential good. She died, aa those 
who saw her believed that mere want had killed her. 
term was religion, trust arising 
from innocence of heart and life. 

This is no imagi , and, we fear, no uncommon 
case, for the circumstances in which Miss Galle was 
placed are but those of too many females. A 
or a brother dies, and leaves a woman dent on 
her own exertions. She has recourse to needle, 
and if unsuccessful in earning a livelihood thus, she has 
nothing but want before her. This is at least the case 
as education and other matters are at present > 
with almost all in the middle and humbler classes 
society. The evil may not be susceptible of an entire 
cure, but, as was in an article on the Em- 
ployment of Females in an earlier number of this 
periodical, much might be done towards its diminution. 

We do not wish, however, to trouble the reader 
with a long moral here, but in place ef this, will relate 
to him another anecdote, suggested to us by its slight 
similarity in some points to the preceding case, though 
the issue was different, and indeed remarkably so, 

Pauline de Meulan, a young lady of good family in 
Paris, was deprived of he friends who had brought 
her up, and was compelled to look out for some 
source of support for herself. She had received a good 
education, and, having a taste for literature, made an 
attempt to gain her bread by the use of her She 
sent various little stories and other contributions to 
several of the newspapers, but all her pieces were too 

light—an thing, 
ssed energi 
not posse uncommon as as uncom- 
mon abilities, she would have f i 


ther 


to fight her way through the briary path that leads 
the success. Many time snd oft, in 
soli chamber, she would cast down her pen in 
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knew Peter, and to whom he used to boast that he 
é present at the 
was then a ‘ge 
He had a vivid 
of the personal espairing lassitude, bu ditieulty a 
appearance of Montrose. The battle of Fyvie was better mode of maintenance made her always it 
fought in the year 1644; and supposing that Peter anew, with revived determination. Her efforts were 
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at length rewarded with something like suceess. Her 
essays found favour with the managers of the periodical 
paper called the Publiciste, and she became a regular 
contributor to its pages, being paid for her labours in 
such a manner as to maintain herself in comparative 
comfort. She became even the object of considerable 
notice, and was occasionally an invited member of the 
literary soirées so common among the Parisians. At 
M. Suard’s, in particular, a well-known member of 
the world of literature, Pauline met and mingled with 
many of the rising pa of talent, male and female, 
in the French metropo! 

Things continued thus until Pauline fell ill, and 
became unable to send her contributions as usual to 
the Publiciste. Unluckily for 
plied too many yo persons terary y 
make the cantina hae labours a matter of much 
consequence to the people with whom she communi- 
cated. She was sensible of this, and her sickbed was 
harassed by fears of indigence and distress. But at 
this moment, a kind though unknown assistant stept 
in to relieve her terrors, and save her from falling a 
prey to the evils in prospect. One morning, while 
musing sadly on her state, she received a packet, 
which proved, on being opened, to contain a contri- 
bution, in her own line and manner, for the Publiciste. 
It was accompanied by a note, in which the writer 
stated his intention to send her a similar og ha 
regular intervals, hoping at the same time that they 

ht be accepted in place of her own, until she was 
—ikesaal to resume her tasks. The handwriti 
of the note and paper were unknown to Pauline, an 
she could form no guess who was their author. The 
ise made was fulfilled, however. Articles of a 
rly sent, and they procured for 
rom the conductors.of the Publi- 


to her in her illness, 
which distress of mind might otherwise have aided to 
keep back 


Pauline’s correspendent dropped his labours when 
she was enabled to resume her own.- It may be 
imagined that her mind dwelt much on this cir- 
cumstance, and that she longed to know and thank 
her benefactor. She was not left in the dark. 
A pale and slender yo man, with a mild and ex- 
pressive countenance, called upon her, and modestly 
revealed himself as her unknown assistant. He was 
immediately recognised by the young contributor of 
the Publiciste as one whom she seen at M. 


they saw each other again and again, 

learned to reciprocate the affection which the other 
had already conceived for her. They were married. 
At this day they live happily with each ether; and 
while the husband fills one of the highest places in the 
senate and literature of his country, the wife, while 
holding no ignoble station also in the world of 3 
is elevated high among the matrons of France. Reader, 
the parties of whom we have been ing, are Mon- 
on 
tion” and other works of the latter show her to be a 
worthy partner of a statesman and historian so dis- 
tinguished as M 


. Guizot 


EXCURSION ACROSS VAN DIEMAN’S 
LAND. 

Ir was some time in the month of September or Octo- 
ber, I forget which, that my official duties took me 
from Launceston, on the north side of Van Dieman’s 
Land, to explore the source of a river ; a journey in- 
volving the necessity of passing over a chain of rugged 
mountains. My equipment consisted of four prisoners 
as servants, with a cart and six bullocks to carry my 
tent and provisions. I shall never forget the delight 
I felt in the anticipation of this journey ; the service 
was new to me, and I entered upon it with an enthu- 
siasm, which would have induced me to contend with 
any difficulties that might have presented themselves, 
and I was ferewarned that I should have many of no 
ordinary aspect to cope with. A friend had volun- 
teered to accompany me, but an unexpected circum- 
stanee prevented my having the pleasure of his so- 
ciety. To prepare for the journey, I had to go to 
Launceston to procure the necessary supplies of pro- 
visions, &c., which occasioned a few days’ delay : these, 
however, were spent pleasantly enough, for by the 
kindness of the police magistrate and a few others, I 
was prevented from passing the time gloomily by my- 
self in my tent. 

Having completed my arrangements the night pre- 
vious to my departure, I retired to rest in my tent, 
intending to start early the following morning ; but on 
being called, I discovered that my temporary abode had 
been entered during the night, my boxes removed and 
ransacked, and the case of spirits and tobacco, supplied 
by the government for the use of the men, had been 


taken away. Suspicion fell upon one of the govern- 
ment servants, from the circumstance of his pipe» 
which was easily recognised from its peculiarity, being 
found near the boxes. Although this was not suffi- 
cient to convict him of being concerned in the rob- 
bery, he was sentenced to receive fifty lashes, and to 
serve a month in the chain-gangs, for being absent 
without leave ; and thus I got rid of a troublesome 
and dangerous servant before I started, but it occa- 
sioned a further delay of another day. It was a daring 
adventure, whoever the thieves might be, for it was 
well known that I had a double-barrelled gun and a 
sword by my bed-side, upon which I could put my 
hand in an instant ; but the night was boisterous 
and windy, and the constant flapping of the drapery 
of the tent prevented my paying attention to any 
noise that might have been made in the removal of the 
boxes, and of that they availed themselves. 

My first day’s journey was about twelve miles, 
through an uninteresting and gloomy forest, the ter- 
mination of which brought me to the banks of a rapid 
river, the South Esk. Here the country opened, dis- 
playing the most lovely prospects. Beautiful plains 
expanded along the vale through which the river 
flowed, cultivated here and there, and speckled over 
by the cottages of the enterprising colonists. These 
plains were terminated by a forest clothed with an 
ever-green foliage, stretching in all directions ; whilst 
high ranges of mountains rose in the distanee, running 
east and west, till they apparently faded into thin air. 

A little above where I crossed the river, it was 
joined by another, which I had to follow into the 
mountains. This stream is more sluggish than the 
first, and continues so till it turns suddenly te the 
westward, where it is also joined by another river 
equally sluggish, or even more so. The stream then 
increases rapidity as we approach the moustains, 
when it runs over a succession of rapids or falls, with 
abrupt mountains rising on both sides. ‘To the foot 
of the mountains my route was through a most beau- 
tiful-and naturally fertile country, the capabilities of 
which were gradually being developed by the industry 
of the settler. 

I had occasion to pitch my-tent for a few days at a 
settler’s hut, which is worth describing, but it is dif- 
ficult adequately to convey what I there witnessed. 
In the first place, there were the settler and his wife, 


1 | he a well-educated man, belonging, when in England, 


to the higher class of farmers, and she an amiable and 
accomplished woman. They had nine fine healthy 
children, but wild as young colts. The residence of 
this family was, what is there called, a “ wattle and 
dab hut.” It had formerly been the domicile of a 
stock-keeper ; the farmer, finding it on the land 
when he took possession of his grant, adopted it as 
his residence, and spent in it the remainder of his 
life. It was a hut of one room only, of about twelve 
feet by sixteen, in whieh the whole family ate, 
drank, and slept, and all the cooking and other 
domestic operations were performed. The floor was 
of clay, worn into holes by the daily treading and 
occasional sweeping it received. The chimney was 
spacious, and constructed of rough stones about 
thee feet up, and finished by sods. The door was 
a few split palings nailed together, and the spaces 
for the two windows were stopped with sheep-skins. 
The roof was covered with the bark of trees, whilst 
the “dab” had more or less disappeared from all 
parts of the building, Take it for all in all, I wit- 
nessed in this abode of wretchedness more of dis- 
comfort than I hope I shall ever meet with again. It 
is quite impossible to convey what there presented 
itself, and it has made such an indelible impression on 
my mind, that nothing but death can ever efface it. 
Determined to avoid the error into which many of 
the settlers had fallen in the commencement of their 
colonial eareer, by launching inte expenses beyond 
their means, this individual had adopted the opposite 
extreme, and the consequences were likewise fatal, for 
the wife became disgusted and indifferent to the fate 


ticipators of their vicious practices; and I have but 
little doubt that, had net the establishment been 
broken up by the death of the father about four years 
afterwards, which determrmed the mother te return 
to England with her children, some of the sons would 
have been the inmates of the penal settlement, whilst 
the daughters would probably have been degraded to 


a worse fate. 


A journey of a few miles from this spot brought | of 


me to the foot of a range of mountains, the very 
aspect of which seemed to bid defiance to any attempt 
te cross them with a bullock-cart laden as mine was, 
for hill above hill rose in succession, all of them appa- 
rently with sides nearly vertical. It being desirable, 
however, that I should proceed by this route, we 
prepared to make the ascent. The first and second 
rises were surmounted with difficulty, but without 
any occurrence worthy of note, the distance being 
probably about a mile and a half. To the imexpe- 
rienced, the passage over these two hills would have 
appeared insurmountable ; they were indeed formi- 
dable, strewed as they were with dead timber of va- 
rious dimensions. 

Our first day’s success filled us with confidence as to 
the future, whilst the various good qualities of the 
bullocks were the theme of the bullock-drivers and 
the men, each of them being particularised in some 
way or other according to the character and success of 
the animal. Duke and his mate were excellent for a 
steady pull at a pinch, whilst there were none like Major 
and Blackbird in the pole. “ Up or down hill, it was all the 
same to them; they were the bullocks that would draw.” 

It ought to be borne in mind, that bullock-drivers, on 
all ordinary occasions, are in the habit of making a 
more liberal use of the whip than is necessary—for 
the purpose, I imagine, of showing their skill and dexte- 
rity in cracking it, as well as to enforce the respect of 
the unfortunate animals, But on occasions in which 
difficulties are encountered, the noise that they make 
by the cracking of the whip, the calling and hallooing 
to the bullocks, is augmented to a degree that can 
scarcely be eredited. 

On the following morning we were again on the move 
early, but we soon discovered that my horse had wan- 
dered from us during the night, and some of the men 
were dispatched to took for him, with instructions te go 
as far back as the hut which I have deseribed; when, 
should they not be successful, they were to return to me, 
which they did without either hearing or seeing any thing 
of him. The bullocks were now yoked, and again the 
labours of the day commenced. Passing over three or 
four short and rises, about eleveh o’clock we came 
toa high rocky hill, studded over with the huge trees 
that every where abound in these mountains, many of 
which had fallen, either from the effects of age or the 
ravages of fire, whieh occasionally spreads through the 
whole extent of these heights. The side of the hill was 
covered with them, which, with the underwood growing 
amongst them, together with the steep acclivity, made 
us contemplate the chance of success with feelings al- 
most amounting to despair. We halted, and took the 
bullocks out to rest them for a couple of hours, for they 
were somewhat jaded by the exertions they had already 
made. In the mean time, I sent the men to the right 
and left to examine and ascertain whether a more prac- 
ticable route could not be discevered, but without suc- 


cess, 

Our next task was to reconnoitre and determine the 
line of ascent, and to remeve from it as much of the fallen 
timber as we by al done, we 
creeping up the hi slow degrees, taking the right 

dd then the left, to save the ascent as much as 


preventing the cart running back a 


stone. 

About two-thirds of the the hill was so steep 
that the bullocks refused for 2 length of time to face i 
and we deemed it 

e then 


expedien 

them a little rest. It had the desired effect. 
unloaded the cart, and carried the the rise 
on our backs. The distance might be cahity ora 
hundred yards, but, short as it was, it took an 
a half to get the bullocks and the empty cart up. 
after sunset before we got to the tep of the hi 
we were too much tired and exhausted to take 


one of 


the 


satisfi 
—— with bread and tea, wrapped ourselves in our 

and lay down in front of a good fire, where we 
slept soundly through the night, till we were aroused at 
da; by the notes of the black 


in on ow invigorated by the hope 
that the of this day would termimate our 
ties, which we imagined weuld be the case from the 


the bullocks with boughs, well fi in 
Between two of these rises, however, 
occasioned 


the water to spread over a 


ciste, the same remuneration which her own toils had 
roduced. All necessary comforts were thus assured a 
Suard’s, and who had won for himself the repute of = 
being one of the most promising young men ef the - 
day. He also had anh wip 
from no common feelings that he had been induced to : 
; act as has been related. After their first interview, 
| 
| 
possible. Every exertion was necessary on the part of : 
myself and the men to prevent the cart rolling over, and 
in spite of all our endeavours it upset twice before we 
—__ got to the top of the hill, and when we stopped to let the - 
bullocks take a little breath, there was a difficulty in 
gh 
| th a large 
| | 
| | | 
f e were not long at our toilet or our breakfast when - 
general appearances around us. — 
steepness of the ascent again compelled us to unload t 
. : cart, and to toil up the hill with the packages on our 
of herself and family ; the children were almost of | backs; after which, with one upset, we conquered the 
necessity the companiinsof the prisoner servants, and, — 
— ~ This over, we found eur track more level, 
as @ matter of course, became familiar with and par- we met witt dimgrecabi of another kinds for we had 
te pass over steep rises, between whieh rills ; 
of water had worn channels, varying in width from one a 
to two yards, which oeeasioned us the labour of filling 
them with dead timber, and making a secure footing for 
| ith earth. 
. the land was 
| 
wider surface, rendering it soft and swampy. Althoug! « 
we took every precaution to prevent the bullocks and 
P| the wheels of the cart from sinking in, by placing a coat 
green boughs and loug grass, they sank at almost every 
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step, and we had not gone many yards, when one of the 
wheels stuck so suddenly, that the cart was upset, 
nearly killing one of the men, whose life was only pre- 
served by a bunch of swamp grass and sedge, which pre- 
vented the load from crushing him to deat 

Our first ob; naturally was to extricate the man, 
and then to the cart; when thus lightened, the 
bullocks were again yoked, but the ground was so 
poached by the treading of the bullocks, that we had 
age ey but a few yards when the pole-bullocks sank 

their bellies, and in plunging to extricate themselves, 
the pole snapped in 


two. 

This was a xing disaster; it was impossible to 
replace the nea the only alternative was to send 
one of the bullock-drivers back to Launceston for an- 
other cart, a distanee of five and thirty miles, our- 
selves meantime to remain in anxious inactivity. The 
remainder of the day was employed in getting the cart 
out of the swam 


ceston, and during their absence we employed ourselves 
in forming a causeway, and going chest S determine 
the best track to when we should 
journey. 

It was a little past noon on the fourth day from their 
departure, that our ears were 


second day de- 
scended into the “ Regent's Plains.” 

These plains are not very extensive, but diversified as 
they are by clumps of trees, and the river meandering 
pee them, they have a park-like and particularly 
chee 


feent foliage. 

There is but one practical entrance into this beautiful 
and secluded valley, for that by which I came could not 
be termed such, and the direction in which I had to 


on taki a at the foot of the mountains, as it 
to offer the best chance of an easy 

p amor them. After a couple of days’ fatigue, our whole 

party fortunately reached the flat country beyond these 

mountain My journey was now through extensive 

undulating plains bounded by forests. By an intricate and 

rather circuitous route, I came, at the end of two days, 


ue and beautiful. Valleys branch off from it in 
ber jutting down to the water's edge, 
rugged mountains in the distance. The lake itself is ex- 
tensive, about 5000 acres ; the water clear as crystal, 
Black swans are seen floating in flocks 
its surface, wild ducks abound, whilst the solitary 
crane is seen here and there patiently waiting for its prey. 
It was on the evening of the third or fourth day after 
I had encamped in this beautiful and romantic situation, 
that I was returning a little before sunset after a hard 
day's work, with two of my men, one of whom itered 
a considerable distance. The day had and 
continued very windy, and I observed from a dis- 
that the sides of the tent fluttered in the breeze, 
I ew i in the neglect of the men 
oy But I was soon made aware of the real 


eye to me; they were 
that not excite my suspicion or dis- 
is customary for travellers in the bush to 


hed me till within about fifteen 
hen they presented their and ordered 
They then told me who they were ; utter- 
the names of the two dreaded bushrangers, but at the 


same time i violence would 
be offered, unless { resisted them. Unarmed as I was, it 


prisoner. 
and of the other also, who came up a few minutes after- 
wards, searched me, took from me my watch, and marched 
us up to the tent, where I found the bullock-driver and 
ten 
tent of every thing—clothes, arms. 
were in my 


colony in search of them. At my earnest solicita- 
my watch to me, after some little 

remarked, that as I had had a long day's 
both tired and hungry, and that there- 
 amany of that which he had made my 
cook for me, te which I gladly assented, and 

circumstances, 


and | the best, increased or diminished according te the 


They remained about two hours after my return, when 
they taking with them one of my men to assist 
in aye Ape spoils. They left me sufficient provi- 
sions to me to the nearest stock-keeper's hut, where 

my journey. And thus terminated this expedition, for 
I reached Hobart without meeting with any other 
occurrence of 


Town 


THE SICK-CHAMBER. 
In passing along, when we see the street at a parti- 


eular place carefully covered over with bark or straw, ond 


to deaden the jarring sound of passing carts and 
carriages, and observe the close blinds and muffled 
door, we cannot help thinking of the still and com- 
fortable, though it may be sad and sorrowful, sick- 
room, and contrasting it with the many poorer and less 
comfortable abodes of sickness and poverty, too often 
to befound near. Yet, alittle art, and attention, and 
method, may make even the most humble sick-room 
comfortable ; and without these, the most splendid 
apartment will be but a place of restlessness and loath- 
ing. In the first place, then, if possible, a well-aired 
apartment, of moderate dimensions, should be chosen, 
containing no more pieces of furniture than what are 
absolutely necessary for use. All lumber and loose 
articles should be carefully removed. A medium tem- 
perature is the first requisite to be attended to. Ac- 
cordingly, in hot summer weather a proper ventila- 


ill, | tion should be made, by opening a window from above, 


if possible, and occasionally the door partly so as to 
produce a temporary current ; avoiding, however, this 
current immediately where the patient is lying. In 
extremely hot and dry weather, the wood-work of 
the window may be sponged frequently with water, 
or a wet cloth may be hung up at the opening where 
the air enters. In cases of fever, where the utmost 
coolness is of importance, such expedients will be 
found of the utmost consequence ; and ice, or iced 
water, when it can be procured, may be freely used in 
the sick apartment for sponging the hands, face, and 
head. In winter, on the other hand, the chief object 
must be to keep the sick-room of a grateful tempera- 
ture. It should seldom be below 50 degrees of the ther- 
mometer, and for this purpose either a stove or open 
fire should be used. There is something exceedingly 
heart-cheering in a clear-burning fire in a sick-cham- 
ber ; besides the heat it imparts, its lively effect upon 
the senses, and its ventilating power in constantly 
renewing the air in the sick-chamber, render it 
preferable to almost any other mode of 
warmth. A clear-burning fire of coke or charcoal is 


temperature required. In large apartments, how- 
ever, and under certain circumstances, a stove may be 
advisable. The Arnot stove, or any other of similar 


censtruction, may be used, taking care that a proper | med sleep, 


ventilation is at the same time employed, and that the 
air of the apartment is not rendered too dry ; for an 


made like Venetian blinds, to open or shut as the state 
of the*weather requires. Temporary ones may readil 


on the bed the better. all cases attended with 
fever, and increased heat of the a@ mattrass 
is preferable to down or feather and neither 


i 


A little or other 

perfume, may emplo: acco as ti are 

to the sick person, tut these 

employed to disguise odours that would otherwise be 

offensive. To neutralise all unpleasant odours, the 
following wash should be employed in 

ment of the sick-room :—Take an ounce of 

and dissolve it in a 

d to a pint, and 


rate of 


Although 
—s first be offensive, it 


. In cases of 


pape stout linen or leather tied over the cork, will 
a convenient application when warmth for the feet 
or any part of the body is required ; or a a 


jiece 
stout coarse flannel is to be dipped in the fluid, 
wrung hard out, and immedia‘ oiately 

The necessary medicines asid 
that they may be readily found, and not confusedly 
mixed with each other, so as to cause serious mistakes 
in administering medicine, as well as food and drink. 


no doubt, under judicious even disease 
may be productive of enjoyments. It is seldom, in- 
man unmi! Even 


ve continually broken in upon the hours of accus- 


apartment till the animal vigour is so far restored. 

you do go out, let it be at first for a short time, 
and in the warmest part of the finest day. Keep 
moving while out, and on the first indications of lass 
tude, return to the house ; avoid sitting long motion- 
less in the open air, and, above all things, avoid the 
damp and chills of evening. We have frequently seen 


: 

i | oor, wood-work, an parts of the sick-room, ma‘ 

; be sponged with this, with the exception of whem f 
| coloured cottons or 

smell of this solution 

will soon pass off, and lea 

; perfectly sweet and purified, it — at the same 

contagion, it is of the utmost consequence 

a5 _ to use this lotion. The sick-nurse should to one of 
and below the fracture, after the fashion of setting a gentle, patient, and assiduous habits—sober, watchful, 

man’s arm, carrying our luggage to a dry situation, and and methodical ; in short, one out of a thousand—a 
pitching our tents. On no one day did we retire to rest being formed by nature with accomplishments for the 
more fatigued and disheartened than on this, which had office, and which station even the anxiety and love 
dawned upon us so full of hope. The next morning I and solicitude of the tenderest relations will not always 

; sent two of the men with a buillock-driver back to Laun- fit them for. One person should have the sole diree- 

tion in the sick-room, and it should on no occasion be 

. crowded by strangers, whose conversations and un- 

suitable remarks and vitiating breathings are all cir— 
cumstances of much canegense. The room should at: 
all times be kept still, rately lighted, or darkened’ 

: own cracking of the whip, which re-echoed in the moun- altogether, as occasion may require. A vessel with: 
tains, and came to us more welcome than the sweetest hot water, and a glass of toast and water, and other 
music. Not long after the driver made his ~ cooling drinks, should always be at hand. A common 
with a fresh cart and two additional bull We beer bottle filled with hot water, well corked, and a 

: now set out afresh ; we encountered one more steep h 

; which we surmounted with difficulty, but without alt} ee 

| sand, or a heated brick rolled in flannel, may be sub-- 
for days in the gloom of vast forests. They are sur- 
rounded on all os by mountains, covered to their very 

> summits with varieties of the eucalyptus, and other ever- 

: articu care sho en ve every arti 

= employed in a state of perfect cleanness ; nothing is so 

| disgusting to a sick person as any violations of this 
| cbtsining tight he at 

7 roceed t 5 route ; i at gth ventured | ining a light during ight iways 

readily found. 

These directions se pe me minute and trifling to 
—_ observance the bed of sick- 
ness under all circumstances a bed of solitary 
privation ; while, if strictly followed out, even the 
| ve somewhere read of the of sickness ; and 

7 a “fevers burning rage’ may have its interv: 
intense pleasurable sensations. After a restless and 
— night, when a thousand frightful fancies 
# ow grateful to doze away the noon in a 
uded and perfectly or apartment, 
— mitted to enter—where there is no sound but the 
over-dry air is by no means wholesome. To ob- | occasional buzz of a wandering house-fly, or the cau- 

viate this, a shallow basin containing some water may | tious ti The tap 

be placed on the top of the stove, so that a gradual has cooled the ¢ bbing head and the burning palms, 
evaporation shall take place. In all affections of the | the fresh-changed sheets smell of wild thyme, and 
hest, the regulation of the temperature of the carry the fancy to the daisied knoll beside the purli 

ing and sitting spartments is of the greatest conse | san—the sounds of the busy world without 

: probable that | @°"°°# for this Fels titede « bw double window | onty come so faintly to the ear, as to remind you of 

: land on which | #hes, or storm-window and sides, are admir- | the bustle and turmoil of ordinary life, from which 

h of the bush- | able. By storm-windows are meant window-shutters | you seem isolated and sublimed ; the body is weak 
rangers Brady and M‘Cabe, two desperate characters, and reduced, and almost incapable of motion, but the 

; who were then at large. mind is active with a thousand fancies; many 

ie 0 ; and as wood is a conductor of | scenes of life now come up vividly before Sine 

heat, the thicker the deal the better. The bed-cur- | walks with dear friends amid beautiful scenes — 

me tains of the sick-bed should be of the simplest and | snatches of poetry and simple tales of the affections 
in lightest construction ; indeed, where the windows of | buried and lost amid the cares of the world—all now 
the room can be darkened by curtains, the less of them | throng the ay | sensorium. Then a state of gradual 

would have been folly to have thought of such a Tring new eery day 

. therefore yielded to circumstances, and became their and waving trees—the congratulations of kind friends 

which no titude and thankfi and ease of a restored nature 
hollow and de —all serve to encircle as with a halo the past pangs of 
os sheets are at all times preferable elle deat sickness, and make the entrance at last to the every 
should be frequently changed. In febrile diseases. day bustle of the world be looked upon with some- 

in hot weather especially, tw thing approac’ to regret. 

; ful to the patient, one being | Before concl » however, we must offer a few 

. municative with = to the circumstances in which | the other is es ing € suggestions remarks and cautions to the convalescent. After 

Cay wae nt. ey said they were very miserable | Dr Franklin. beds may be either in the same | recovering from sickness, especially if this has been 
their life was one of constant anxiety—that every | or adjoining rooms ; a sofa ma\ Apes be in resuming 

confined to one bed, an agreeable way of airing it is | ciated, and the powers of life have suffered great de- 
pe» ho d cnt ten whe were dispersed hare ds occasionally to lift up the bed-clothes, by grasping | pression ; be cautious, therefore, in keeping up a due 
i Pe | them in the middle, raising them gently so as that | warmth, both by clothing and the keeping your 
tion t the air may enter at the sides uncovering 
; time the patient, and then —— down, and forcing 
work out all the heated air. is process may be once 
ore I or twice repeated. The utmost cleanliness is also 
- tent-k essential in a sick-room. Water should ose be at 
- made hand, and the sponge freely and frequently used. 
; Every thing offensive should be instantly removed. 
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to entertain. It has lately been tried in connection | is a point of inferior importance, as the main object 
with a steam-boiler on the premises from which this | in view was to remove any ground of complaint by 
work and we have thus had an opportunity | the Commissioners of Police on the subject of the 
p Ben ae Cae mag from personal observation, of | smoke, and we are quite satisfied to find, so far as we 
utility of the plan. The furnace usually employed | are enabled to speak from experience on a matter 
for steam-boilers consists, =) eee oe of | so important both to the comfort of the public and to 
a long narrow fire between brick sides, the whole | economy, that that end at least has been accomplished. 
of the boiler, with an iron door in front to| Various experiments, as we perceive from pub- 
open i for throwing in coal ; the air to the Be pints Ree Soe ‘ormed on Ivison’s appara- 
is admitted partly by this door, but chiefly from ! tus by scientific and gentlemen, and with a suc- 
the ash-pit beneath. In order to create a cient | cess more determinate than that which we are able 
draught, as well as to off the smoke, a tall chim- | to narrate. The following table, copied frem an 
ney is erected near the r end of the furnace. | Edinburgh newspaper, shows the it of a num- 
Such, in most instances, is the stre of this | ber of experiments detailed below, and certified re- : 
draught—a strength requisite in order to keep the fire ——— by Professors Forbes and Trail, Dr Fyfe, 
clear—that the smoke is hurried quickly along the rs Slight, Hamilton, and Dougall, engineers, 
surface of the fire, and gets into the chimney in a | others.* experiments were performed with com- 
dense unconsumed volume. But itis not the draught | mon Scotch coal. In the table, the results are also 
alone that causes this : if the smoke were to lag over | stated in reference to English caking coal. 
the fire, it would not burn, because there is a deficiency 


tification oftener in the course of the day than the tbs. | Eng- 
Sectth te qusestetuad 40. It will be advisable, also, to | of oxygen (or the | t in the atmosphere that water | water | lish coal to 
strengthen your system with food a little while before | supports combustion); the whole that is admitted _ to1 Ib. | to 1 Ib, | Cubic foot 
take your exercise. When you find your shrivelled | going to the fire, and the smoke thus wanting the peeetiaiannss of eo | 
again swe out to its usual dimensions, your | necessary supply of this material, the flame of the Scotch | English | wer per 
nails beco , instead of the bm blue or yel- | furnace cannot possibly operate upon it. An artificial coal | coal. | * hour. 
low colour of sickness, and your of a shining Se 
rosy hue of health, you may then, and then only, with | of the furnace to attack and destroy the smoke, is, we | Former Merxops— 
impunity resume your ordinary habits, and bid adieu, | believe, the basis of all smoke-consuming apparatuses. bate oe 5.55 7A 84 
with a heart for your recovery, to the sick- | _Theprinciple of Ivison’s patent iothodndnen above Phil. Jour. + = 69 9.58 ass 
chamber. the fuel, of steam, either of high or low pressure, and | Parke of Warwick's method, 7.72 10.32 6.03 
the quantity of which does to pony (Ed. Phil. Jour. 
rtion of one per cent. t generated an 
SMOKE. an engine. The steam is discharged on 
Smoke! the woe is enough : it is always asso- | in the following manner :—A small iron pipe is brought | ty;son's—- 
ciated with recollections of nature in a state of pollu- | from the top of the boiler down in front to the top of | Average of eight experiments, 
tion, and of feeli oon, tortured, and stupified, | the door of the furnace, and then is projected forward April 13, 1839, - n4l | 1521 4.00 
> by that is odious and unsightly. We see, in idea, | close to the roof of the furnace below the boiler, and | Average —— ae gs peal 
dingy clouds in substantial volumes from | terminates, at a certain distance, in the form of afan.| ,.crue ot teelve weckings, 
the summits of tall brick chimnies, first shooting in is fan. extremity is perforated with small certified July 1839, = 13.95 17.66 3.59 
ndicular columns, as if spouted from the craters | holes, from which the steam is discharged in a rush- | Maximum result of ditto, - | 14.72 | 19.62 3.12 
of voleanos, and then lazily—quite at their ease— | ing invisible shower upon the smoke as it rises from | Average of the four preceding 
wending away in mid-air, and dissolving in showers of | the coal. By a steam cock upon the pipe at the fur- a es a oe 13.13 | 17.96 3.46 
over the streets, the house tops, the gardens, the | nace door, the discharge can be regulated, or altogether | _ Unless some very extraordinary fallacy shall be 
clothes, nay, into the mouths of the people. All| stopped. The pipe, where exposed to the open air, | found to lurk under these experimental results, as 
this is seen and felt in are called mam Av is covered with a coating of some kind, to prevent | Well as in the manifestations of our apparatus, the 
towns. We have never envied the inhabitants of these 


of heat. By the manner in which the a world may be congratulated on having at length dis- 
regulated, does not act covered a simple and lan itself 
blast to the fire, for that would cause an increased | from the nuisance of smoke ‘om engine chimnies. 
consumption of fuel; it acts, as we have said, on | The inhabitants of manufacturing towns may now 
the smoke or products of the furnace; and thus, | expect ere long to breathe the fresh air of heaven, 
without in the combustion of coal, adds flame | instead of the murky fluid which they have hitherto 
upon, smoke to breathe, smoke to ink, and consumes the ives an additi to , ry horrors, in 
ing— | the boiler. those seats of’ population from which, till the ‘present 
bating a clear moment on Sunday—and so at The due ing of the depends on ad- | time, they have been excluded. 
uantit air, ei or co long with t 
hot air being best for the purpose, it is em- SPECIMENS SONNET 
ployed in preference. A sheet-iron pipe of about two . 
at each side of the door. These two pipes p SPEcIMENS of the sonnet, from the works of those of 


from the outer air for six or eight feet along the upper enn eel tn. a 
sides of the flue, and ret ra backwards, terminate our 0 writers who most successfully cultivated this 


- Megs - bese variety of poetical composition, were presented to the 
in the inside of the furnace behind the distributor. . : 
By this arrangement the air is heated, but not de- reader in a recent number. The view was carried 
stroyed, before entering the fire, and so does not | down to the age of Drummond, whose principal suc- 
diminish the intensity of the combustion. What with | cessor in this department of verse was one deserving 
the discharge of steam and hot air together in this | of most especial notice. Milton, indeed, in whose 
hand A 
ust therefore be as 
adopted for lessening it. This is done by keeping |“@™¢ % trumpet, strong claims to be pro- 
the door of the furnace and also the ash-pit shut ; but | nounced the best sonnet-writer in the English lan- 
if this does not answer the desired end, a small open- | guage. The severe correctness and majestic melody 
ing is made near the root of the chimney. On account | of his style, and the elevated character of his 
of tho ineeamn of Geanght by tho opp of the | thoughts, obviously fitted him for success in this 
patent, it is that more beneficial results in the 
saving of fuel are obtained from chimnies of small | *P¢cies of poetical composition, accordingly we 
than of dimensions. have a few specimens from his pen, which leave it a 
Such is Ivison’s smoke-consuming apparatus, as it | subject of lasting regret that he did not extend their 
the numbers—*soul-animating strains—alas, too few !” 
which That which we quote, besides its other merits, is in- 
licence given by the patentee. We have now had it | teresting as exhibiting the noble consolations where- 
in use for about two months. It effectually consumes | with the heavy dispensation that fell on Milton in his 
the smoke. The only times that smoke is visible | latter years was softened and soothed. It is addressed 
are when the fire is lighted; and when the door is | to Cyrise Skinner, the poet's friend :— 


although assured that all make lots 
witha bracing atmosphere— 


of doom, The idea is horrid. No! Our 
mind is made up. We could not live in a manufac- 


So much for the mere burlesque of the thing. The 
subject, fortunately, is o to treatment in a dif- 

Enenti as fuel is to the arrange- 
ments of manufacturing towns, there is no reason 


gow, Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Londo 
and other manufacturing cities, and re-cemented into 


heaps, a sa of many thousands of cart-loads | steam 
be an it of view, | becomes so great as to prevent the due working of af 
_ i i i i the apparatus. At all other if proper care be Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear 
arious plans have been proposed and tried for con- | taken, the smoke is consumed, it is seldom that Of sun, or moon, or star, throughout the year, 
caning the of and so saving the there is any visible fume at the top of the dies ee ee a 
tion of fuel now blown into the atmosphere, but few SS on ee uel. heart or hope; but still bear up, and steer 
have been of practical utility, in uence either of | We ‘on in our own case that we can make the Right onward. me? dost thou ask ; 
their complex arrangement, or of the loss incurred— | coal formerly required for twenty-four hours’ work, , friend, to ‘ve lost them overply’d ° 
the cost of working the process mere than all | serve for twenty-six (or perhaps a little more), which phe tte el Ln 
the saving which could be effected. is latter sub- | gives a saving of fully eight per cent. This, of course, endl ane sams 
ly disinclined proprietors steam-engines from | by the discharge e do not think it of importance 
plan’ by which hich tt te hat is the proportion of steam con.| Milton had no immediate followers of much note in 
itants of man’ i 


ufacturing | sumed by the apparatus ; uite enough for us | 8nnet-writing. After a considerable interval, Gray 
towns continue to be smoked and discomforted. At i : : ; whole produced a few pieces of tls order, but was not sf 


and 
length a has been devised which we seriously | t as we say, is at least eight per cent. Our | successful i been antici from : 
thnk likly wo ly su as might have anticipated the 


ressure | polished precision ordinary cannd 
. | engine, but works one of four horse, and at the same pe cm — 
The plan, which is that of Mr Ivison, usually called 


in the 349th number of the Journal, but without that | as we work only during the day, the actual saving in | T2stion can have no diffioulty in pr ao hg 
confidence in its i which we are now incli money is only a few i per ; this, hoWever, been ay any wn a 


XUM 


the pale emaciated convalescent shivering even in 
the noonday breeze, and frequently returning, after 
a too long and incautious exposure, to experience a 
relapse of his malady, more serious than the first. It 
is, no doubt, an exquisite enjoyment to drink in the 
air, and enjoy the glories of earth and sky, after 
| oat to inhabited a gloomy room for weeks together, 
end fod on drags, under a fever’s burning agony ; but 
enjoyment, until you gain strength to do so with 
impunity. In the next place, — your appetite 
may be keen, and though you and dream of 
beefsteaks and roasted chicken as of io gry more 
than kingly, recollect that your stomach and digestion 
are yet weak and impaired, and that your system must 
be renovated =. and moderate means. Eat 
little at a time, and let your food be of that 
nature suited to your particular condition. If you 
pat little at a mes you mav be allowed to repeat this 
why the inhabitants should not endeavour to get rid : 
of smoke. It is not the smoke that makes the money. 
The smoke is rather so much money Cy ee | and 
vanishing into air. In the case of smoke from steam- 
ma; can i t t is easi 
Sancho consists of small unburas 
particles of coal, which are carried upward along with 
the ascending heated air from the fire; as long as the 
united mass retains its heat, the smoke is seen to rise 
in a compact body ; but when the heat is withdrawn 
sphere, particles no sup . 
@ certain a every portion of coal put into a 
fire or furnace, is blown away in an unburnt condition ; 
and thus we have two great evils—a loss of fuel, alias i" 
money, and our —— polluted to a most un- : 
wholesome degree. If all the coal were collected which , 
is iv ies i i * There are various other certified rts of experiments, 
i 
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a more favourable sample of his powers in this 
nt than the one annexed. 
In vain to me the smiling mornings shine, 
And reddening Phoebus lifts his golden fire : 
The birds in vain their amorous descant join, 
Or 


A different object do these eyes require : 

My lonely anguish melts no heart but mine ; 
And in my breast the imperfect jeys expire. 
Yet morning smiles the busy race to cheer, 


The fields, too, all their wonted tribute bear : 
To warn their youthful loves the birds complain. 
T fruitless mourn to him 


Thomas Warton, a writer of very similar taste to 
‘that of Gray, produced a number of sonnets which 
Hazlitt py . The sonnet 
‘to the river Lodon will afford a fair specimen of his 
‘powers and style :— 

Ah! what a weary race my feet have run, 

Since first I trod thy banks with alders erown'd, 

And thought my way was all through fairy ground, 

thy azure sky and golden sun: 

Where first my muse to lisp her notes begun ! 

While pensive memory traces back the round, 

Which filis the varied interval between ; 

Much pleasure, more of sorrow, marks the scene. 

Sweet native stream ! those skies and suns so pure 

No more return, to cheer my evening road ! 

Yet still one joy remains, that not obscure, 

Nor useless, all my vacant days have flow’d, 

From youth's gay dawn to manhood’s prime mature ; 

Nor with the muse’s laurel unbestow'd. 
‘This, like all Warton’s pieces, is sweet and pleasing 
poetry, but since his days our literature has been 
voriched with so many fine specimens of the sonnet, 
that justice, and a wish for variety, require us to pass 
on to others. Mrs Charlotte Smith, a lady of great 
talents and many misfortunes, was in her day a popular 
sonnet-writer, and not undeserving to be so, as the 
following two Bane the one on “ Spring,” and the 
other on the “ Glow-worm,” will sati ly show :— 

The garlands fade that Spring so lately wove, 


that spangled every grove, 
wan, and harebell mildly blue. 
violets in 


h, poor humanity ! so frail, so fair, 
the fond visions of thy early day, 
and corrosive care, 


He sees, before his inexperienced eyes, 

The brilliant Glow-worm, like a meteor, shine 
On the turf-bank ; amazed and pleased, he cries, 
** Star of the dewy grass, I make thee mine !” 
Then, ere he sleep, collects the moistened flower, 


with 
lucid treasure rayless as the dust ; 
So turn the World's bright joys to cold and blank diagust ! 


Is it, that many a day 
Since, in life's morn, I carolled on thy side? 
Is it, that oft since then my heart has sighed 
As youth and hope’s delusive gleams flew fast ? 
Is it, that those who circled on thy shore, 
Companions of my youth, now meet no more? 
Whate’er the cause, upon thy banks I bend 
whom, in happier hours, we wept to part 
assigned to the sonnets of Bowles, 
now living, the hi 
im to , and 
of care, in his early years. is is no mean 
John Keats composed a few, a very few sonnets, of 
& most powerful and original cast—as, indeed, all his 
productions were. One, written on the occasion of 
the author’s first perusal of old Chapman’s masterly 
translation of Homer, we commend to the best atten- 
tion of the reader, and would have him to leok at it 


who is 
honour of 
his hours 


more than once, as the perfectness of its beauties only | jn 


dawns on one’s mind by slow degrees. 


Much have I travelled in the realms of old, 

And many goodly states and kingdoms seen ; 
many western islands have I been, 

Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 

‘Oft of one wide expanse had I been told, 

That browed Homer ruled as his demesne ; 

‘Yet did I never breathe its pure serene, 

‘Till I heard speak out loud and bold: 


Looked at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in 
Nothing could be more perfect than the two closing 
similes, or than the last line, whieh to us has an effect 


at once fine and indescribable. Keats has been usually 
called a pupil of Leigh Hunt, but in the two or three 
sonnets which the latter has written, he seems rather 
to have been the imitator of his younger brother in 
the muse. The beauty of the ave ve finished 
sonnet is of the same order as that whi —j 
most of those of Keats. It is on a “ Lock of ’s 

It lies before me there, and my own breath 

Stirs its thin outer threads, as though beside 

The living head I stood in honoured pride, 

Talking of lovely things which conquer death, 

he pressed it once, or 

Ran his fine fingers, when he leant, blank-eyed, 

And saw in fancy Adam and his bride 

With their heaped lecks, or his ewn Delphic wreath. 

There seems a love in hair, though it be dead. 

It is the gentlest yet the strongest thread 

Of our frail plant—a blossom from the tree 

Surviving the proud trunk ; as though it said 

** Patience and Gentleness is Power. In me 

Behold affectionate eternity.” 

Many other bards have written good sonnets in our 
day, and we have purposely left to the last, one great 
sonnet-writer—the greatest, indeed, in many respects, 
who ever attempted t this variety of verse. Others 
have given us beautiful poetry in this shape, but their 
pieces might often pass merely for so many lines ex- 
tracted from some larger poem. They have formed no 
specific conception of the sonnet, as thing 
a peculiar style of thought and language. ords- 
worth has adopted clearer views on this point, and 
carried them admirably into practice. Every one of 
his three hundred and odd sonnets is a unity, a thing 
in so much so as to have like Milton's 
somewhat of a logical character—a proposition being 

ustrated or established, and after. 


ours ; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon ! 

This sea that bares her bosom to the moon ; 

The winds that will be howling at all hours, 
flowers 


A Pagan, suckled in a creed outwern ; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 
Have sight of Proteus coming from the sea ; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreath'd horn. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR PERSONAL TALK. 


‘Wings have we—and as far as we can go 
‘We may find pleasure : wilderness and wood, 
and mere sky, support that mood 


ocean 
Which with the lofty sanctifies the low. 
Dreams, books, are each a world ; and books, we know, 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good : 
Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 
ti will 


and our h grow. 
plenteous store, 


Our p appi 

There find I personal themes, a 
Matter wherein right voluble I am, 
‘To which I listen with 


ently 

The gentle lady married to the Moor : 

And heavenly Una with her milk-white 
These are examples of the si moral and didactic 
powers of the sonnet in the of Wordsworth. 
As a vehicle for the pourtrayal of natural objects, the 
reader will admit it to be eq i when he 


buoyant swell 
ye pa waves, yet here consents to dwell; 
spreads in steadfast peace her brooding wing. 

‘Words cannot paint the o’ershadowing yew-tree bough, 

And dimly- negt—a hollow crown 

Of golden leaves inlaid with silver down, 

Fine as the mother’s softest phimes allow : 
gazed—and, self-aecused while gazing, sighed 

For human-kind, weak slaves of cumbrous pride. 


there is in the following, and how was this 
proved by Napoleon’s later history and end! It was 
in 1801 :— 
I grieved for Bonaparte, with a vain 
And an unthinking grief! The tenderest mood 


Thong erly, and meek as womanhood. 

Wisdom doth live with children round her knees: 
, leisure, perfect freedom, and the talk 

Man holds with week-day man in the hourly walk 

Of the mind's business : these are the 


which true sway doth mount; this ts the stalk 
power doth grow on ; and her rights are these. 


who 
are apt to fly to the sonnet as the easiest form of all. 
The path to success, as well as the difficulties (not 
light ones) that lie therein, have been alike shown to 
them here, by precept, and by example far better 
poets’-corners rovinci i none 
the worse in future our to 
elucidate the true nature of sonnet-writing. 


SKETCHES OF SUPERSTITIONS. 
FETISHES—OBEAH. 
THE ancient superstitious belief in the power of talis- 
mans, amulets, phylacteries, and charms 
finds a parallel in modern times in the wide-s 


Africa, part of Asia, and a number of the Polynesian 
and American islands—wherever mankind are most 
y sunk in ignor fetishi i to the 


of deity, and may be ranked 


ane of 
other nations of antiquity. people 
the old or new world do we find fetishism brought 
h perfection as amo 

id the West Indies. 
to determine the kind or number of their fet- 
; it is a matter of free choice, so that whim 
i mt, much more than any definite feeling, 
le whi be the revered objects of their hopes 
There are national, had and private 
; and besides one which is the tutel 


genius 
them- 
rtieular purposes. Like 


injury or insult to their gods—on one oc- 
casion there was furious religious war between the 


The Moors of Northern Africa, as Mahomme- 
are 0 to the worship idols, are at- 
tached to i honour fetishes as 
divine beings of an inferior rank, and them about 


ges 

- 


in all ages and countries. At 

a worship priests, who annually 
offer sacrifices to it, ridiculous gestures and strange 
invocations. In the great temple ef Mahommedanism 
at Mecca, there is a stone which is the object of un- 


| 
While giving pleasure, we hope, by these poetical 
= | quotations to quoase]. sanders, to whem the works of 
such a poet as Wordsworth are yet too little kno 
we have not been without an eye to the benefit of 
those numerous young folks there are many of 
; = them, we trust, among our readers—who innocentl 
ese % s! for other notes repine, 
| 
And new a As ngs t er men: 
| | 
\ 
And weep the more, because I weep in vain. | ’ 
- reverence for fetishes. Over nearly the whole o 
the subjects concerned. 
The word fetish or fetich, which is believed to be 
from the Portuguese language, signifies any object in 
nature or art to which, by a process of consecration, a 

; supernatural or divine power is supposed to have 

been communicated, and which is therefore deemed | 

worthy of wiions veneration and worship. A fet- 

; ish is thus a kind of idol, or visible representation 

with the household 

: closed inductively. e variety of purposes, ' 

toe, to which he has applied it, as we shall show by } 

the arrangement of our is wonderfully 

; great. Even with the effusions of Milton, Shakspeare, 

and others before it, the world was still es regard 
the sonnet as a fit vehicle only for the di enment 
; of any light casual thought, but it has been conclu- 
: — shown Be eee to possess far higher ca- 
—— ay become “ in his handsa trumpet” to 
awake fervour of patriotism, an organ to arouse 
oveuy ball, the spirit of devotion, and a rural pipe to excite our 
And dress with humid hands her wreaths again. sympathies with the beauties of external nature. The | o¢ every single individual, the 
Al subjoined specimens, taken from among many of equal | selves with many others for 
excellence, will give an idea of what the poet of Rydal | the ancient inhabitants of 
tay sow and Sowers hal rng: The word oo mach with ut; las and son, ane which is 
; Ah! why has Happiness no second Spring ! Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers ; with extraordinary care. Inasmuch, also, as the an- 
. When, on some balmy-breathing night of Spring, a cient E, ians and their neighbours went to war on 
The happy child, to whom the world is new, 
Or from the heath-bell beats the sparkling dew ; 
Por this, for every thing, we are out of tune ; 
It moves us not.—Great God, I'd rather be sensions spring up between negro tribes, if either ma- 

r. 

And bids soft leaves his glittering prize enfold, 

7 And dreams that fairy lamps illume his bower ; 

The pes, Lisle hes been a voluminous he auth, a 
writer in t ge any verse now under cen- ighly honoured ; , 
sideration, and pieces have been deservedly ad- ita | Basen omen, 

mired. There is such an equality of merit about ess ; the serpen 

F them, however, that, from one example, a pretty 
Lis style. The River Itchin has been honoured by 

the eddress subjoined -— 

behold again, believed to be animated and furnished with spiritual 

On which the selfanme tints yet to est, 

Why feels my heart the shivering sense of pain? spirits and He whe wales 
: eatable article his fetish, touches nothing of that sort 

a whatever, whilst he consumes, without the slightest 

| and mystery in this superstition which cannot 

he The imperial consort of the fatry-king As far as can be reason- 
a Owns not a sylvan bower, or gorgeous cell ably conjectured, this species of fetishism implies a 
* With emerald floored, and with purpureal shell connection between the visible and invisible, and that 
Ceflinged and roofed, that is so fuir a thing every thing may by certain means be made to have a 
a: _ As this low structure, for the tasks of Spring relatien te man and his destiny. The quality of the 
plece rag, egg or clay, in no matter 
7 ‘ what ; there must merely bea belief of a relation sub- 
' sisting between it and man, which relation often com- 
mences only for the first time when the thing is con- 
Of the sonnets upon liberty, many of the best have | and revered as the residence or tangible investiture of 
n frequently quoted, but there is yet no difficulty | deity, enas have a divine power, which, when 
selection from the store. How is evoked, is to incline the the 
wishes of men. Under different names, this super- 
: stitious reverence for visible obj has wailed 
Fed his first hopes? what kr . 

a elt e some watc of the skies, © governor who must be wise and good, ; 7 ; 
_ When 1 ims into his k And with the sternnes respect and adoration. ‘l’he Lacedwmonians 
Or like stout with = had a which, at the sound of a trumpet, 
* He stared at the Pacific—and all his men is said to have raised itself to the surface of the water 
: from the bottom of the Eurotas. The ancient Ger- 
mans and Gauls had also their holy rocks, — 

7 By Fated and trees, which afforded miraculous aid, 
vored oracles. Im Leeland there was stone in 
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which a divine spirit was supposed to reside, and was 
therefore an object of religi p- 

landers had a saered mountain and a consulting drum. 
All these su itions are not a whit more 

than the belief of the in fetishism ; are, 
indeed, almost the same thi ‘F. 

| According tothe visionary ideas of some ancient sages, 
a divinity was su to reside in matter, and to be 
liable to be ro from its latent state into activity, 
by means of consecration and the performance of 
solemn mysteries. The frequent consecrations, espe- 
cially among the Roman emperors, are well known. 
Any place or frontier line which was menaced by an 
enemy, was carefully guarded by sacrifices on the spot, 
and the erection of statues as protecting deities. 
These arrangements had the effect of preventing the 
enemy from venturing too near the place which had 


been fetished in this manner, and frequently deterred | betra: 


them from making any inroad across the frontier. 
There is little substantial difference between these 
superstitions and the delusions of modern fetishists. 
In some of the islands of the Pacific, if any person 
wishes to protect his property, such as a house, field, 
or place of sepulture, from robbery or intrusion, he 
declares that it is tabooed, or under the guar- 
dianship of his gods ; and the belief that such is the 
case being universal, the property is safe from aggres- 
sion. Mr Ellis, in his “Missionary Tour through 
Hawaii,” mentions some interesting particulars re- 
garding the superstitious delusions of the natives 
which incline us to think that these remotely situated 
people must have had some early connection with the 
ancient natives of Asia and Africa, from whom the 
Greeks and Romans imported their learning and 
mythological observances. ‘These Hawaians, as we 
are told, previous to their embracin —— ity, 
believed in a number of ideal gods, who were minis- 
tered to by priests, and were propitiated by sacrifices 
of animals ; in making these sacrifices, the diviners 
— “the in which expired, 
e appearance of the entrails, an er signs. Some- 
aeun when the animal was slain, they embowelled 
it, took out the spleen, and, eee it in their hands, 
offered their prayers. If they did not receive any 
answer, war was deferred. also slept in the 
temple where the were kept, and after the war- 
god had revealed his will by a vision or dream, or some 
other supernatural means, they communicated it to 
the king and warriors, and war was either determined 
or relinquished accordingly.” The im of the gods 
who constituted the guardians of the ta laces of 
sepulture, are described as figures oddly carved in pieces 
of wood ; these were stuck on the fences and trees of 
the enclosure, and with their horrid aspect and 
garments, seemed no improper emblems of the system 
they were designed to support. arn the sacred 
enclosure, the author was shown a Pahu Tabu, or city 
of refuge, which was open for the reception and secu- 
rity of all classes of delinquents, and resembling in 


its regulations the sanctuaries of antiquity. ‘These, | pract 


and some other circumstances, mentioned by Mr 
Ellis, open an interesting field for speculation on 
the probable connection of ancient and modern super- 
stitions, or, at least, on the similarity of the delusions 
by which the untutored human being has in all ages 
F fishies has long been practised among the 

etishism 0 i n 8 
of the West pay. ae name of Obeak or Obi—a 
term most likely originating in Egypt and the adjacent 
parts of Africa, where anciently there was a deity of 
@ demoniacal character with the name Ob, or Oub, and 
from which Moses commanded the Israelites to ab- 
stain from making inquiries. Obi is therefore one of 
the exploded oracles of the ancient world, which has 
been carried by captured negroes to the West Indies, 
and there set up as an oracle and the patron of incan- 
tations, charms, and all other superstitious delusions. 
The adepts who practise this kind of fetishism are 
called Obeah-men, or Obeah-women, for both sexes en- 
gage in the mysteries of the science, and the most 


noted for their skill and power are generally old | of 


a soli manner in 
ir Bryan Edwards, in his History of the West 
Indies, presents the following accounts of Obeaism 
and its professors, from aathorities which he quotes :— 
“ As far as we are able to decide from our own ex- 
perience and information when we lived in the island, 
and from the current testimony of all the negroes we 
have ever conversed with on the subject, the profes- 
sors of Obi are, and always were, natives of Africa, 
and none other; and they have brought the science 
with them from thence to Jamaica, where it is so uni- 
versally practised, that we believe there are few of the 
large estates possessing native Africans, which have 
not one or more of them. The oldest and most crafty 
are those who usually attract the greatest devotion 


and confidence ; those whose and a some- 
what peculiarly harsh and forbidding in their 
together with some skill in of the ical and 


isonous species, have qualified them for successful 
imposition the weak and eredulous. The ne- 
groes in general, whether Africans or Creoles, reve 
and with the most implicit faith, upon all occasi 
for the cure of di the 
venge for injuries or insults, the conciliating of favour, 
the di and punishment of the thief or the 
adulterer, and the prediction of future events. The 


adapted to the different cases and at different prices. 
A veil of mystery is studiously thrown over their in- 


shells, which are stuck in the thatch or hung over 

e door of a hut, or upon the branch of a plantain 
tree, to deter marauders. In cases of poison, the na- 
tural effects of it are by the ignorant negroes ascribed 
entirely to the potent workings of Obi. The wiser 
negroes hesitate to reveal their suspicions, through a 
dread of incurring the terrible vengeance which is 
beah-men any who should 

t, 


ray them ; it is very diffic therefore, for the 
profe 


instances occur of their having assumed courage 
enough to impeach these miscreants. With minds so 
firmly they no sooner find Obi set for 
them near the door of their houses, or in the path 
which leads to it, than they give themselves up for 
lost. When a negro is robbed of a fowl or a hog, he 
applies direetly to the Obeah man or woman ; it is 

made known among his fellow blacks, that Obi 
is set for the thief ; and as soon as the latter hears the 
dreadful news, his terrified imagination begins to work; 
no resource is left but in the superior skill of some 
more eminent Obeah-man of the neighbourhood, who 


may counteract the magical tions of the other ; 
but if no one can be found of higher rank and ability, 
or if, after gaini 


ing such an ally, he should still fancy 

himself affected, he presently falls into a decline, 
der the incessant horror of impending calamities. 
The slightest painful sensation in the head, the 
bowels, or any other part, any casual loss or hurt, 
his apprehensions, and he believes himself 

the devoted victim of an invisible and irresistible 
agency. Sleep, appetite, and cheerfulness, forsake 
him; his strength decays; his disturbed imagina- 
tion is haunted without respite ; his features wear the 
settled gloom of : dirt, or any other un- 
wholesome substance, becomes his only food ; he eon- 
tracts a morbid habit of body, and gradually sinks 
into the grave. The Obi is usually composed of a 


acquainted with them. Sloane and 
ised [pes in Jamaica in the last century, have 
mentioned particular instances of it. ‘The secret and 
insidious manner in which this crime is generally per- 
petrated, makes the legal proof of it extremely diffi 
cult. Suspicions therefore have been frequent, but 
detections rare: these murderers have sometimes been 
brought to justice, but it is reasonable to believe that 
a far ter number have escaped with impunity. In 
t other and more off Obi, 
such as hanging up feathers, bottles, egg shells, &c. in 
~ of a thievish disposition 
i ute, hog-sties, or provision grounds, 
these were laughed at by the white inhabitants as 
harmless stratagems, contrived by the more sagacious, 
for deterring the more simple i 
and serving for much the ae eee the seare- 


at least one half were debilitated, bloated, and in a very 

deplorable condition. The mortality continued after 

his arrival, and frequently two or three were buried 

in one day ; others were taken ill, and began to decline 

oe a ms. All was done, by means 
the 


th the Obeah reeme was strongly suspected, as 
y himself as by the doctor and other white per- 
sons upon the plantation, as it was known to have 
been very common in that part of the a. 
ticularly — negroes of the Papaw or Popo 
country. Still he was unable to verify his suspicions, 
because the patients constantly denied their having 
any thing to do with ns of that order, or ay 
knowledge of them. At length a negress, who 
been ill for some time, came one day and informed 
him, that feeling it was impossible for her to live much 
longer, she thought herself bound in duty, before she 
died, to impart a very secret, and acquaint him 
with the true cause of her disorder, in hopes that the 
disclosure ee prove the means of stopping that 
mischief which had already swept away such a num- 
ber of her fellow slaves. She proceeded to say, that 
her stepmother (a woman of the 
eighty years old, but still hale and active) pee 
Obi upon her, as she had also done upon those who 
lately died, and that the old woman had i 
Obi for as many years past as she could remember. 
The other negroes of the plantation no sooner heard 
of this impeachment, than they ran in a body to their 
master, and confirmed the truth of it, addi , that 
she had carried on this business ever since her arrival 
and was the terror of the whole n 
bourhood. Upon this he repai 


teeth, and some glass beads of different colours ; there 
were also a great many egg shells filled with a viscous. 
or gummy substance, the qualities of which he ne- 
glected to examine ; and many little stuffed with 
a variety of articles, the particulars of which cannot 
at this di of time be recolleeted. The house was 


who | instantly pulled down, and with the whole of its con- 


tents committed to the flames, amidst the general ac- 


clamations of all his other In to the 
old woman, he declined brin her to trial under the 
law of the island, which would have punished her with 


death, but, from a principle of humanity, delivered 
her into the hands of a party of Spaniards, who (as 


she was it cay doing some trifling kind of 
work) were very to accept and er with 
them to Cuba. the moment of her departure 


his negroes seemed all to be animated with new spirits, 
and the malady spread no further among them. The 
total of his losses in the course of about fifteen years 
preceding the discovery, and ry ge solely to the 
Obeah practice, he estimates at at one 
negroes.” 


ANECDOTES OF THE APE AND ORANG. 


all the ecstacy of @ 
taking a warm vapour-bath at 180 degrees 


specimens with a gravity and which was 
a lump of arsenie, 
enough to have done the business of ten Kalmucks; but 
in him it luced only a trifling indisposition, and in 
short while he was quite well again. A work on insects 
happened to lie for some time upon the table, and whieh 
our contemplated with solemn studiousness 
for about an hour. The illustrations partioularly rivetted 
his attention: whether they awakened reminiscences 

his former haunts, is unknown; but when the book came 
ed, it was discovered that with consum- 


ls lates, and actually eaten them—it is su 
preservat 


Some eurious details are given in the Magazine of. 
Natural History, of the habits of the Outangs exhi- 


1. They were 
male and ft le, the former the Chim 

latter the Borneo. In some respects 
marked contrast, and did not show the least tenderness 
of attachment to each other. The social habits of the 
Chimpanzee far ex those of the female, 


: and every precaution is taken to conceal them from ; 
the knowledge and discovery of the white people. The 
deluded negroes, who thoroughly believe in their super- . a : 
natural power, become the willing accomplices in this | serve the lives of the feeblest ; but in spite of all his 
oncealment. and the stoutest among them tremble at | endeavours, this depopulation went on for above a 
twelvemonth longer, with more or less intermission, ; 
and without his being able to ascertain the real ca . 
wh 
from any other negro upon his plantation ; and 80 
infatuated are the blacks in general, that but few 
| 
; 
é | 
white servants, to the old woman’s house, and forci 
the door open, observed the whole inside of the root 
(which was of thatch), and every crevice of the _— : 
stuck with the implements of her trade, consisting 
feathers, bones of cats, and a thousand other ar- 
ticles. Examining further, a large earthen pet or jar, 
close covered, was found concealed ander her bed. It : 
’ contained a prodigious quantity of round balls of 
earth or clay of various dimensions, large and small, : 
whitened on the outside, and variously —— ; 
some with hair and rags, or feathers of all sorts, 
arrago of materials, most of which are enumerated | strongly bound with twine ; others blended with the 
in the Jamaica law, namely, ‘ Blood, feathers, ts’ | upper section of the skulls of cats, or stuck round : 
beaks, dogs’ teeth, alligators’ teeth, broken Potties, with eats’ teeth and claws, or with human or dogs’ - 
grave dirt, rum, and shells.’ 
It may seem porn. omen that a practice alleged = 
to be so frequent in Jamaica should not have received 
an earlier check from the legislature. The truth is, 
that the skill of some negroes in the art of poisonin 
has been noticed ever since the colonists became me | 
| 
| 
farmers and gard . B hi 1760 
| Tux great, Blumenbach had one of tho 
Geld th the perth fall ey tribe, whose mov 
b pn y watched for more than a year together. It came: 
a Oe spread —— almost every other distridt:} ¢, the wood for the stove with great dexterity, 
the island, an old Koromantyn negro, the chief an welll puts in with as much judgment and econ i 
stigator and oracle of the insurgents in that parish, | as a cook-maid or a parsimonious spinster. This animal = 
who had administered the fetish or solemn oath to the was very partial tothe Bre, like all other apes, and would iia 
conspirators, and furnished them with a magical pre- | occasionally singe himself, when he would sally forth and . 
invulnerable, was | roll round 
ortunately apprehended, convicted, and hung up with | Russian after ; ; ; 
all his feathers and trumperies about him ; and his | of heat. After enjoying this luxury for a time, he w 
execution struck the ¢ with a general panic, | Teturn to his old quarters by the fire. He was often af , 
from which they never weet recovered. The the college, where he used to turn over and examine the 
publie to us 
tendency of the Obesh practices, and gave birth to the - 
law which was then enacted for their yom and 
punishment. But neither the terror of this law, the 
strict ape tion which has ever since been made 
after the professors of Obi, nor the many examples of 
those who from time to time have been hanged or 
transported, have hitherto the desired effect. 
We conclude, therefore, either this sect, like 
others in the world, has flourished water pemeontion, mate address he had pinched out all the beet Sop 7 
or that fresh supplies are annually from : coed, 
ean Mr Edwards), is 
ing (continues . is @ narra- 
Gus Geo @ te 
this was to 
returning to 5, he 
foun that great many of his negroes had digh dur- 
ing his absence, and that of as i ive, 
‘ 


tee 
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approaching in a morning, or after absent from him 
utter a loud cry of ition 
to the person whom he knew, and ru to him, 

stand i arms like a 


HE 
i 


Fs 


prot 
force to prevent them from tothe door. The Chim- 
zh sold’ witch ultimately sensed bio 
a violent cough that in sound was remark- 
ably human; and as when a fit of coughing came on he 
given some sweetmeat or cordial to it, 
the cough as a means of obtaining t 
those who “ape humanity so,” 
by no means agreeable sensa- 


A STORY OF LYNCH LAW. 
Dsgrermininc to try my fortune farther south, and 
one day in the Richmond Inquirer an advertisement offer- 
ing one hundred dollars’ reward for a runaway slave, I 
resolved to goin search of the individual described. With 
this view I rambled through 


to rise, I was roughly prevented. On 
I saw that Judge L: with his whole 
Posse comitatus, had upon me. With a skilful 
celerity they tied m ds behind me, and then, amid 
shouts and ons, drove me towards the village 


“ My good Send” cuties, “ you are mistaken in 
‘the person—whom do you take me for? Let me ent-tr-tr” 
My expostulations were abruptly broken off, by one of 
the of we took to be his honour, 
engping me with a handful of shavings. Finding it quite 
- it to talk, after being supplied with this mouth- 
‘ful, I submissively held my peace. My amiable conduc- 
tors me towards an old tree, and tied me 


“ Now, my lads,” exclaimed his honour, with a horrid 


grin, ae hands ; “ now, my lads, we'll show you 


feathers. It can’t be said now that the 

Mike’ Jems Hand along the tar 

kettle, Mike, my ; emmy Dicken, toss along 
that bag of feathers.” 


of 

With a horrible alacrity these orders were obeyed. I 
tried to speak—to move—oh, the dastards! I was bound 
was flung in my eyes. What could ground m: 
teeth in agony, in wrath and in scorn. There is but ons 
step from the farcical to the tragical. Like imps of pan- 
demonium, the good people of Featherville flocked round 
me, and beheld unmoved such tortures inflicted as an 


ancivilised Arab would weep to witness. The tar and the 
no generosity articles. I believe are 
both the natural productions of the state. — 
As soon as there was a cessation in the tender mercies 
~of Messieurs the mob, I unclogged — eye from the 


tar that surrounded it, and looked On the slope 
of the te hill I noticed a horseman riding at 
full and making vehement towards the 


gestures 

crowd, They were arrested in their valiant doings by 

these pantomimical appeals. In a few moments the 

wider arrived on the spot, and, dismounting, drew the 

aside, and communicated to him the intelligence 

with which he was charged. The result was, that his 

thonour me, relieved my mouth of the shay- 

which he had thrust into it, and, untying my arms, 

me “that I might go 5 that he believed there was 

some mistake, but t was better that fifty innocent 

ones should suffer than that one guilty should ; 

and that he took me for an abolitionist.” The fay 
shou 


full of gratitude for utterance, but because 
my lips were with the tar. 
At the tavern at which I had casually stopped that 
mnorning, I had given my name as Andrew Jackson Smith. 
seems 


the landlord remarked that “ it 


“ Very, indeed,” echoed the editor df the Featherville 
Banner of Liberty, as he threw his tobacco quid away, 


lock. * continued he, bring me 

mer and a chisel, and I'll take the responsibility, 
‘ral sa Amos will bear me out in it.” 

brought, the trunk was 

forcibly opened, ¢ dressing-case, carefully con- 

pegied under some soap and razors, was found © tom 


of a murderous print, published in New York, called 
the Emanci 


9 !" shouted the postmaster, holding the scrap 
the “What is it?” 
yn 


a) w 
ay, ? 


y 

with light eyebrows and hair—a print, 

a out of 

“* Where is he?” “ Who is he ?” 

“Is he here?” “Is he gone?” 

Where the deuce is he ?” 
These questions were poured my rapid 
looking gen a of rusty black, had ita 


was soon at my heels, 
and eee It was afterwards 
tained that the trunk containing the incendiary article 


“ Awhite man, of the name of Andrew Jackson Smit! 


on it ‘is worst jectures were more 
than realised. It was found full of 
Liberators, evidently intended S dis- 


caught, and being brought into the village, was furnished 
gratis with a new coat—of tar and feathers—black turned 
up with white. The craven roared lustily during the 
r) on, and manifested the most cowardly impatience. 

e has had a lesson which he will not soon forget. 

P. 8. We learn that it has been satisfactorily ascer- 
tained that Smith is innocent Mn. 
We are glad of it. The man who would come here at 
this time to raise a rebellion, is unworthy the name and 
the respect of a man. He is, indeed, ‘ fit for murder, 
stratagem, and spoils.’ We congratulate Mr Smith that 
the suspicions against him have proved to be unjust.” 

And this was all the satisfaction that I could obtain ! 
—New York Mirror. 


FOR EMIGRANTS. 

For inten its, the follo isa hint, 
well phew hr concluding this volume, the 
writer earnestly entreats that no one will be induced b 
fearless exam 


habits, estate, to 
The ie dod the fates 


ture of what are called petrif, springs, fountains of 
water where plants, &e. are c into 
the ic structure of the st 


uarter, there was an ox undergoing the process 
qandiinnations and although the animal had begun to 


inté monuments to themselves, ornamenting in the 
capacity of statues the fields where th 
whilst a collection of other quadru 


of animals of the class, as well as birds. 
Cuvier has described many of those remains as bel: 
to new or extinct species of 
popotamus, and so 


im-tree, and a quill or reed, t' 
which the exudes. cost tp 
but 
frequently much amused by its effects 
lizards, which, as soon as the tree is left by those 


that state lie list’ 

tator with a stupid other 

2 oo but they seem to be proof 
ects, 


ever beg observed to be the worse for it, 


sees 


F 


yields was uently em 
that the from the 
blackness and solidity in the most ancient manuscripts, 
from an ink-stand found at 


into whose hands the task of editing this elegant work has vcry 
fitly fallen.) 
Not to the many doth the earth 
Owe what she hath of good ; 
The many would not stir life’s depths, 
And could not if they would. 
It is some individual mind 


Too much by small low interests bound, 
We track our selfish way, 

Careless if hope to-day still takes 
Its tone from yesterday. 

‘We look upon our daily path, 
We do not look be: 


A strict account it owes that 
From whence it had its birth. 


Can such be rendered up by thee ? 
Does neither guilt nor shame— 

Guilt to redress—shame to efface— 
Shade thy imperial name ? 

Thou who dost ask for wealth and rulo 
Wherever rolls the sea, 

Oh, Island Queen ! how rests the claim 
That millions have on thee ? 

And yet what grievous wrong is wrought, 
Unnoticed and unknown, 

Until some noble one stands forth, 
And makes that wrong his own ! 

So stood he forth, who first 


‘The meanest hut that ever stood 
Is yet a buman home ; 

Why to a low and humble roof 
Should 


The mother from the child— - 


atonement 
The slave is given to thy charge, 
He hopes from thee alone; . 
And thou for every soul so given, 
Must answer with thine own. 
Lowpon : Published, with permission of the proprietors, by W. 8. 
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ANCIENT INKS. 
7 According to the Roman naturalist Pliny, and other 
authors, the basis of the ink used by ancient writers was 
to en up, when he would wind them roun ivory, a soot from eA. and baths. Some have 
the neck of the individual in the manner of the fondest : also su that the black liquor which the cuttle-fi 
embrace ; nor was it an easy task for those to whom he all the judge—call the judge,” said the postmaster. 
: ‘was attached, to leave the room except by stealth. The was 
ink as a thick oil, and from chemical anal 
encaustic, than that which is used in modern times. 
Inks of different colours were much in A sot, pape, 
: blue, and gold and silver inks, were the principal 
bein, The red was made from vermilion, » and car- 
oaf of bread of him that morning, and that his name cor- por one kind 
responded with that on the trunk. You know the rest dusive ame emperors. Se 
than amongst the Romans. 
at which they were removed to their nightly residence. Ge = or dark ages, the manufacture both 
they would of their own accord get the blankets, and | belonged to the son of an eminent slaveholder, whose | ff it and of silver int was an, extensive and Incrative 
enfold themselves in readiness to depart ; and if their | name I had unwittingly borrowed. remain are a striking proof of the degree of perfec- 
ths ef Liberty, the tion to which the canted. “The making of the 
read the following inks themselves was a distinct business ; er con- 
of inscri e as as emphatic 
was yesterday arrested on a writ issued by Judge Lynch. 
It seems that the suspicions of our vigilant postmaster words, in coloured and gold and sliver inks. 
were aroused by the singular a cof Saths || 
: VERSES ON THOMAS CLARKSON, BY L. E. L. 
[These verses are from Fisher’s Drawing-room Scrap-Book for 
eae eaoeanaN ution among the siaves. m this beim nown, the 1640 ; @ most superb volume of engravings, including portraits, 
people of the town, headed by his honour Sudge Lynch, views of Spanish and Asiatic scenery, and fancy subjects, with 
ee turned out in pursuit of the monster Smith. He was soon | letter-press accompaniments chiefly poetical, the composition of 
the lamented L. E. L. and of our excellent friend Mary Howitt, 
out-o! ope places, — hard at all the | 
o negroes who passed. On the secon y of my search, I 
] had illag d That moves the common cause : 
ven up pes ing my object, and was 
; sitting on a rock, with my chin resting on both hands, ne en 
and my elbows on my knees, hungry and disconsolate, 
when a rough gripe was laid on each of my shoulders; a 
Forgetful of the brotherhood 
+ uare In nature’s mighty bond. 
ay England, how glorious thine estate ! 
Thou art the throned Island Queen, 
| Whom land and sea obey. 
| Responsible is power, and owns 
The holiest debt on earth— 
: prospects cheering ; but he must remember, that it is a Fa 
: di, hard-working, matter-of-fact life, until he has es- 
- — proper cultivation, and his flocks and herds under the 
; care of faithful and ee Let him remem- 
. ber that it is a step, when once taken, not easily recalled, 
and that by steadiness, prudence, perseverance, and t 
Ae estern Australia, 1839. 
REMARKABLE PETRIFYING SPRING. ‘ 
There is probably no one unacquainted with the 
The slave-trade’s cursed gain ; 
: istinctly mar! im its strong similitude, “ another, an Such call upon the human heart 
the it. ‘Was never made in vain. 
sout’ a where waters pulses strong 
7 there is a spring which possesses the power of petrifac- me tg aw 
Pity, and love, and sympathy 
May sleep, but never die. 
: ‘Thousands, awakened to the sense, 
sit, Or rather stand, for his statue only twelve mont ~ onal 
before, one half of him was oe | done into a stone evar Saas 
monument! Several horses are said to be seen turned po 
fruits, and flowers, bear ample testimony to the formi- we 
dable powers of this truly magic spring. mang 
powers at all ap t t. Even the re- husband parted from the wif 
: there also the process is carried on to a great extent. It Within a 8 year, 
: may be mentioned, that the district around Clermont is From land and home exiled. 
; mountainous and voleanic, and that the tuffa and ashes For what ?—to labour without hope, 
, thrown out by eruptions which occurred antecedent to Beneath a foreign sky ; 
the historical era. contain an immense variety of th ene antinean — 
: I attempted to speak, but could not—not that m Such wrong is darkly visited ; 
The masters have their part— 
For theirs had been the blinded eye, 
And theirs the hardened heart. 
This beverage, often by the Within the mortal soul 
which is o' men y an- ; 
Aeived after my departure, and as it was tied with red | cients, is obtained by making an incision in the bark of at a nl ae 
tape, sealed with wax, 
was mysterious.” be the past— 


